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nd  Coming 
f  Lucifer 
Trundleman 


"Do  what?” 

"Chew.” 

"I’m  thinking,”  said  Lucifer 
and  gnashed  the  bite  of  fish. 

His  sister  laid  down  her  fork 
with  disapproval.  "Thinking.  You 
can  chew  while  you  think,  you 
know.  Michael  could  do  it.” 

"Aggie,  Michael  was  different.” 
Lucifer  pushed  the  trout  to  the 
side  of  his  plate.  "Michael  was  an 
intellectual.  People  like  that  can 
eat  and  think  at  once.  Thinking 
becomes  like  a  biological  function 
with  these  people.  They  live 


thinking.”  A  wisp  of  bone  pro¬ 
truded  from  between  his  lips.  He 
laid  it  beside  the  spinach.  "Be¬ 
sides,”  he  said,  "he  died  young.” 

"That’s  got  nothing  to  do.  And 
he  wasn’t  as  bad  as  all  that.  He  was 
no  snob.  And  always  respectful  of 
his  seniors.”  She  blew  her  nose  si¬ 
lently  to  the  memory  of  Michael’s 
respectfulness.  "Agnes  he  called 
me,  not  like  you — you  know  how 
I  hate  that  name.” 

"What  name?”  Lucifer’s  eyes 
began  to  fluoresce,  like  a  bath¬ 
room  light. 
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"There,  see,  it  doesn’t  sound  so 
bad,  does  it?”  Smiling,  Lucifer 
watched  his  sister  slowly  turn  to 
stone.  The  light  left  his  eyes.  His 
smile  cringed.  He  felt  like  Moses 
holding  the  broken  slabs  and  say¬ 
ing  I  guess  I  sort  of  tripped. 

"Agnes,  baby,”  he  said,  leaning 
earnestly  into  the  table,  "can  I 
help  it  if  you  fall  into  it  all  the 
time?”  He  spread  his  arms,  encom¬ 
passing  on  one  side  the  leftover 
potatoes,  fried,  and  on  the  other 
the  warmed  rolls  grown  corpse- 
cold.  His  middle  waistcoat  button 
was  making  a  snug  depression  just 
above  his  navel.  "Agnes,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  "you’re  a  wonderful  girl, 
the  best  sister  a  man  could  have. 
Even  your  cooking  is  the  best  I 
could  ask  for.  God  help  me,  I’m 
easy  to  satisfy.”  As  his  sister,  stern, 
grew  sterner,  he  groaned  and 
pushed  the  button  in  deeper.  "Ag¬ 
gie,  don’t  stare  so.  What  I  mean  is 
you’re  the  best.  For  me  you’re  the 
best.” 

Lucifer  placed  his  left  hand 
emphatically  on  the  rolls.  "I  don’t 
mean  you  could  write  a  cook¬ 
book.”  He  removed  the  hand  even 
more  emphatically.  "What  I  mean 
is  I  like  what  you  cook.  Simple 
fare.  It  soothes  me.  Aggie,  don’t 
stare!  For  the  love  of  God,  why 
must  you  stare?” 

Forlorn,  Lucifer  Trundleman 
slouched  in  his  chair  and  waved 
his  hands  over  his  head.  "I  quit,  I 
give  up.”  His  belly  ached  and  he 
lowered  his  hands  to  clutch  it 
mournfully.  "Have  your  own 
way.  Evict  me.” 


Agn  es  T  rundl  eman,  sister, 
housewife,  spinster,  rose.  Her 
pointy  little  feet  shook  the  silence 
as  she  advanced  toward  him.  "How 
can  I  evict  you  from  your  own 
house,  you  idiot,”  she  spat.  "And 
you  can  thank  your  little  brother 
for  that,  he’s  so  stupid.” 

"Geniuses  know  what  they’re 
doing,”  Lucifer  said  defensively. 
"He  knew  who  was  his  successor 
when  he  made  his  will.  The  man, 
that’s  who.  The  head  of  the 
house.”  He  shrank  deeper  into  his 
chair. 

"Pah,”  said  Agnes.  She  leaned 
toward  him  like  a  half-risen  cobra 
toward  a  mouse.  "Knew  what  he 
was  doing.  A  man  who  couldn’t 
even  take  a  mouthful  of  cooked 
carrots  without  spitting  out 
through  it  a  thought.”  The  mouse 
was  trying  to  pull  his  head  down 
between  his  clavicles.  "How  can 
you  expect  someone  who  thinks 
all  the  time  to  know  what  he’s 
doing?”  she  asked,  victoriously. 

"Enough!”  said  Lucifer,  dram¬ 
atically.  "Enough,  enough!”  he 
said,  over-doing  it.  Agnes  snapped 
upright  like  a  puppet  at  a  yank. 
"Be  quiet  or  I  will  evict  you /”  he 
waved  his  arms.  "My  brother  is 
my  brother,  was.  And  I  am  me. 
And  a  will  is  a  will.”  With  great 
finality  he  placed  his  hands  on  his 
thighs. 

"Foo,”  Agnes  said.  "Go  into  his 
room,  the  study,  go  smoke  his 
pipe  and  read  his  books.  At  least 
you  can  eat  carrots  decently.” 

Turning  her  back  to  make  a 
great  clatter  with  the  dishes,  she 
displayed  a  posterior  quite  broad 
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enough  for  Lucifer  to  feel  tempt¬ 
ed  to  pinch.  He  did  so.  ''Stop 
that,”  she  said,  scraping  the  leav¬ 
ings  onto  the  top  plate.  "And  re¬ 
member,  Martha  will  be  here  in 
a  few  minutes.” 

"Martha  should  not  trouble 
herself  so  much.  I  can  live  with¬ 
out  her.” 

"Stop  that.  She’s  my  best 
friend.”  Agnes’s  voice  trailed 
Agnes  into  the  kitchen. 

Satisfied,  Lucifer  made  his  way 
past  the  bookshelves  and  flipped 
on  the  light  in  the  study.  Indirect 
lighting,  very  fancy.  He  turned 
on  the  light  beside  the  chair  to 
ruin  the  effect  and  lowered  him¬ 
self  between  the  upholstered  arms. 
He  surveyed  the  bookcase  criti¬ 
cally. 

On  the  top  shelf  stood  Aristotle’s 
opera  omnia  securely  entrenched 
in  a  layer  of  dust.  Agnes  was  short, 
and  could  not  reach  them,  and 
Lucifer  would  not.  He  had  a  the¬ 
ory  that  whatever  was  written 
before  was  written  before  with  a 
purpose;  namely,  so  it  should  not 
be  read  now.  He  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  written  be¬ 
fore  193  5,  give  or  take  a  few  years, 
was  worth  reading. 

On  the  next  shelf  down  was 
Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  a  book 
to  which  he  had  once  been  at¬ 
tracted  because  of  the  neatly  con¬ 
trasting  colors  of  its  dust-jacket. 
He  had  opened  it  to  a  lengthy  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  codpiece ,  a  word 
he  considered  quaint  and  ridicu¬ 
lously  obscure,  and  had  refused  to 
read  further.  Next  to  Monsieur 
Rabelais  was  the  Ascent  of  Mount 


Carmel ,  and  next  to  that  was  Les 
Cents  Jours  de  Sodome ,  which  he 
had  never  looked  at  because  it 
was  in  French. 

On  the  bottom  shelf  a  large 
number  of  paperback  books, 
sewnbound  for  durability,  lay  in 
tattered  disorder.  Lucifer  could 
not  understand  why  his  brother 
had  bought  such  books.  Like  that 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Some¬ 
body,  he  thought,  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  girl  displaying  her 
knees  on  the  cover.  Hah,  he  knew 
these  artists.  Wasn’t  his  brother? 
Hadn’t  he  always  said  science  was 
an  art?  And  look  what  happened 
to  him.  Picking  up  the  evening 
newspaper,  Lucifer  brought  him¬ 
self  back  to  reality.  KILLER 
NABBED  IN  JOHN,  the  head¬ 
lines  blared.  Words,  he  thought. 
One  bookshelf  for  his  science  and 
another  for  words;  just  not  the 
real  thing.  He  crackled  the  paper 
a  great  deal  before  he  got  to  the 
right  page. 

Before  he  had  even  begun  to 
read,  the  doorbell  buzzed  and 
from  the  kitchen  came  Agnes’s 
shriek,  "It’s  Martha!  It’s  Martha!” 

"Quiet,”  Lucifer  muttered, 
"you’ll  make  her  think  she’s  wel¬ 
come.” 

Whipping  off  her  apron  as  she 
went,  Agnes  hit  the  door  on  the 
run  and  jerked  it  open,  breathless. 
Faster  than  a  camera’s  click,  a 
woman  appeared,  stout  but  well- 
dressed.  From  her  advantage  of 
two  inches  in  height  and  four 
inches  in  hat,  Martha  looked  at  the 
apron.  The  small  black  cat  perched 
on  her  shoulder  looked  at  the 
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apron,  then  reconnoitered  the 
room.  Agnes  looked  at  the  apron. 

"How  are  you,  dear,”  said  Mar¬ 
tha;  "you’re  looking  quite  well.” 

"I  was  just  doing  the  dishes,” 
Agnes  replied,  looking  about  fran¬ 
tically.  "I  didn’t  have  a  chance.” 

"And  how  is  Luke?”  Martha 
swung  into  the  study  and  Agnes 
followed,  winding  the  apron 
around  her  hand. 

Lucifer  leaned  forward  until 
his  seat  no  longer  touched  that  of 
the  chair,  looking  like  a  swimmer 
waiting  for  the  gun.  "Fine,  thank 
you,  how’s  yourself?”  He  col¬ 
lapsed  back  into  the  chair.  For 
fifteen  minutes  he  limited  himself 
to  yes’s  and  no’s  and  the  equival¬ 
ents  of  "Fine,  how’s  yourself.” 
Agnes  kept  the  hand  that  had  the 
apron  wound  around  it  behind 
her  back  and  wouldn’t  sit  down. 
Finally  she  said  she  thought  she 
had  left  something  on  the  stove 
and  all  they  saw  was  the  hand- 
and-apron  disappearing  like  light¬ 
ning  around  the  door. 

Martha  leaned  back  with  a  sigh. 
"Well,  Luke,  I  see  there’s  not  much 
changed,”  she  said.  There  was  a 
brief  clatter  of  plates  from  the 
kitchen. 

"What’s  to  change?  It’s  a 
house.” 

"You’ve  put  up  Venetian 
blinds.” 

"Not  me,  but  I’m  glad.  Mich¬ 
ael  always  said  blinds,  they’re  in¬ 
efficient.  They  let  in  light,  not 
like  his  green  shades,  I  think  he 
used  to  tack  them  to  the  wood 
when  no  one  was  around.  What’s 
wrong  with  light?”  Lucifer 


moved  his  foot  away  from  the  cat. 
The  cat  followed,  cautiously. 

"She  wants  to  play  with  your 
shoelaces,”  Martha  said  with  a 
pout. 

"Shoelaces,  my  foot,  she’s  hun¬ 
gry.”  But  Lucifer  allowed  his  foot 
to  be  pounced  upon,  gnawed,  and 
then  caressed  as  the  cat  wormed 
her  way  around  it. 

"Poor  Satan,”  said  Martha, 
"Michael  would  never  let  her  play. 
He  used  to  take  her  by  surprise 
and  somersault  her  into  the  air  so 
he  could  watch  her  come  down.  .  . 
He  said  she  was  fluid.” 

"By  the  time  he  got  through 
with  her,  maybe.” 

"But  Michael  was  always  good,” 
said  Martha.  "A  good  man,  like 
you,  Luke,”  she  sighed,  as  the  cat 
bit  Lucifer’s  ankle  and  stalked 
away. 

Lucifer  crumpled. 

"Why,  what’s  wrong,”  she 
asked,  dismayed. 

"Your  cat,”  Lucifer  grunted, 
"has  just  infected  me.” 

"Don’t  be  silly.  Oh,  here  let  me 
see.”  Martha  knelt  over  the  in¬ 
jured  member  and  Lucifer  reluc¬ 
tantly  revealed  the  pinpricks.  She 
dabbed  a  forefinger  at  a  drop  of 
blood. 

"Don’t,  you’ll  contaminate,” 
Lucifer  flinched,  and  turned  gray 
as  he  looked  up. 

"And  what  is  this?”  Agnes  cried 
from  the  doorway.  The  apron  was 
gone.  "What  is  this?  You’re  show¬ 
ing  her  a  vaccination?” 

"Don’t  bother  me.  I’m  a  sick 
man.” 

"From  a  little  bite  from  my 
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little  cat?  Luke,  you  are  silly,” 
Martha  said  waggishly. 

"Your  little  cat  brushes  his 
teeth?”  Lucifer  stopped  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  pain  and  found 
there  was  none.  "Agnes,  bring  the 
iodine,”  he  bellowed. 

"No  dear,  stay  here  and  look 
after  poor  Luke,”  Martha  inter¬ 
posed,  rising  and  putting  a  hand 
on  Agnes's  shoulder.  "It's  in  the 
bathroom  beside  the  toothpaste, 
isn't  it?”  On  her  way  out  she  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  cat  crouched  on  top 
of  the  bookcase  and  stroked  its 
head. 

"See!”  Agnes  hissed.  "See  how 
much  she  likes  you.  Luke,  can’t 
you  be  nice  to  her?” 

"She  could  like  me  better  by 
protecting  me  from  that  beast.” 
Lucifer  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  arm¬ 
chair,  one  skinny  shank  criss¬ 
crossed  with  coarse  black  hair 
from  the  pulled-up  trouser  leg  to 
the  rolled-down  sock.  His  ankle- 
bone  protruded  like  a  tumor  over 
the  sock.  "She  is  a  wonderful 
woman,  but  she's  hungry.  God 
protect  me  from  hungry  women,” 
he  said. 

"She's  coming  back  now,”  said 
Agnes.  "For  heaven’s  sake,  be 
nice ” 

"Be  nice  to  whom?”  Martha 
asked  blithely,  entering  with  the 
bottle  of  iodine.  Agnes  bit  her  lip 
and  rolled  an  imaginary  apron 
around  her  hand. 

"Now  this  is  going  to  hurt  a 
little.”  Martha  smeared  the  brown 
liquid  on  the  area. 

Lucifer  felt  nothing.  "It's  noth¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 


"Very  good,”  said  Martha,  ris¬ 
ing.  Taking  the  few  steps  to  the 
bookcase  swiftly,  she  placed  the 
bottle  beside  the  cat.  She  picked 
up  the  cat,  which  crouched  on  her 
shoulder.  Then,  head  cocked  to 
one  side,  she  looked  at  the  small 
framed  picture  of  the  man  with 
the  dark  hair  and  receding  chin, 
a  pipe  clenched  firmly  in  his  teeth, 

"He  certainly  was  a  handsome 
man,  wasn't  he?”  she  said  with  a 
nod.  The  cat  tottered  on  her 
shoulder  as  she  moved  to  her  chair. 

"Yes,”  said  Agnes,  "he  was.” 

"And  so  good,  so  intelligent,” 
said  Martha. 

"Yes,”  said  Agnes. 

"Sure,”  Lucifer  said,  "sure, 
very  intelligent.” 

"Luke,  you  don’t  sound  as  if 
you  mean  that.”  Martha  raised  her 
eyebrows. 

"Sure,  I  mean  it.  Sure,  it  takes 
intelligence  to  blow  your  brains 
out. 

"Lucifer!”  Agnes  cried. 

"It  takes  intelligence  to  think 
death’s  a  joke,  to  put  your  head 
in  the  hopper  before  you  pull  the 
trigger  so  you  won’t  leave  a  mess 
for  your  sister.” 

"Lucifer,  stop  that,”  said  Agnes, 
wringing  her  hands. 

Lucifer  paused  to  scratch  his  ex¬ 
posed  leg.  "It’s  scientific.” 

"I'm  going,”  Agnes  said.  "I’ll 
be  back.” 

"Go  if  you  want  to.  I’m  speak¬ 
ing  truth.”  Lucifer  turned  his 
head  in  Martha’s  direction.  "Don’t 
get  me  wrong,  I'm  not  saying  he 
was  a  stupid  man.  He  was  a  gen¬ 
ius.”  He  looked  at  Martha.  "But 
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did  you  ever  try  living  with  a 
genius?  Don’t.  He  kept  a  weather 
map,  a  friend  of  his  at  the  weather 
station  called  him  every  day  to 
give  him  the  information.  He 
could  predict  better  than  they 
could.  I’d  ask  him  how  about  the 
beach  tomorrow  and  he’d  smile. 
He’d  snicker.  Once  in  April  he 
said  it  would  snow,  and  it  did.” 

Lucifer  shrugged.  "But  you 
can  forgive  a  man  for  that.  But  I 
couldn’t  eat  without  him  telling 
me  what  I’m  eating  wrong.  I 
mentioned  I  had  pimples  on  my 
back,  he  told  me  to  take  Vitamin 
Something.  Agnes  used  to  get  very 
disturbed  when  he  talked  about 
food.” 

"But  he  was  your  brother.” 
Martha  was  stroking  the  cat’s  back 
like  a  physics  instructor  demon¬ 
strating  static  electricity. 

"He  was  my  brother.  The  same 
father  that  named  me  Lucifer 
named  him  Michael.  So  maybe  he 
was  right  to  kill  himself  before 
the  government  put  him  in  jail  for 
not  giving  them  his  formula.  But, 
every  time,  I  have  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  because  I  don’t  want  to  see 
where  the  piece  of  bone  stuck  in 
the  tile.” 

"Lucifer,  I  must  be  going.” 
Martha  stood,  cradling  the  cat.  "I 
promised  Mrs.  Hillman  I’d  see  her 
tonight.” 

"Very  expensive  brains  he 
spilled  into  that  toilet,”  Lucifer 
said  glumly. 

"Don’t  be  upset,  Lucifer.  Agnes 
asked  me  to  dinner  tomorrow.  I 
do  hope  you’ll  feel  better  then.” 


"Better?  Oh,  sure.”  Lucifer 
stood  like  a  gentleman.  "You’ll  be 
for  supper  tomorrow?  Fine,  fine.” 

"Goodnight  then,”  said  Martha, 
and  brushed  against  the  bookcase 
going  out.  Michael’s  picture  rat¬ 
tled  quietly. 

"You’re  going?”  cried  Agnes 
from  the  kitchen.  She  rushed  to 
meet  Martha  at  the  door  and  they 
exchanged  a  few  hurried  words. 
Lucifer  sat. 

Agnes  closed  the  door  and  en¬ 
tered  the  study.  "She’s  a  nice 
woman,”  she  said. 

"You  called  me  Lucifer  to¬ 
night,”  he  said.  "That’s  all  right. 
Maybe  tomorrow  I  can  be  Luke, 
who  isn’t  anybody,  so  it’s  very 
easy  for  me  to  be.  But  being  Luci¬ 
fer  is  very  hard  and  I’m  tired  of  it 
tonight.  Very  tired.  It’s  a  long  day. 
Yes,  she’s  very  nice.” 

"You  like  her?” 

"Yes,  I  like  her.  Maybe  tomor¬ 
row  I’ll  like  her.” 

"I’ll  put  away  the  dishes.” 

"I’m  going  to  bed,”  Lucifer 
called  to  her  retreating  back.  He 
stood  and  his  trouser  slid  down  so 
that  it  almost  covered  his  ankle. 
As  he  turned  up  the  stairs  he  heard 
the  monotone  sounds  of  his  sister 
and  her  dishes. 

"Agnes,”  he  called.  "She’s  com¬ 
ing  for  supper  tomorrow?  Give 
her  the  leftover  potatoes  we  didn’t 
finish  tonight.”  As  he  went  up 
the  stairs  the  trouser  leg  went  up 
and  down,  exposing  the  naked 
anklebone,  and  the  large  iodine 
stain  flicked  on  and  off  like  a  neon 
sign  until  he  reached  the  top. 
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When  we  were  boys,  we  smoked 
like  engines  in  John’s  cellar,  and 
opened  all  the  windows,  beating 
and  flailing  the  air  with  mats  un¬ 
til  we  were  panting  and  exhaust¬ 
ed  with  our  backs  on  the  floor. 
Praying  no  one  would  smell  our 
breaths,  we  would  panic  and  run 


the  mile  to  the  drugstore  for  mints 
to  kill  the  smell.  And  puffing  home 
again  at  full  throttle  we  popped 
mints  into  us  like  they  were  fuel. 

Then  feeling  brave  in  our  im¬ 
munity  we  dashed  into  our  re¬ 
spective  kitchens  and  kissed  our 
mothers,  only  John’s  was  a  step- 
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mother,  but  he  said  she  was  just 
as  good,  and  more  often  as  bad  as 
mine.  But  nine  times  out  of 
five,  the  mint  smell  would  give  us 
away,  so  that  the  verdict  of  the 
kiss  would  be,  "You’ve  been 
smoking  again.”  And  we  would 
swear  to  the  Holiest  Hills  and 
back  that,  "We  never  smoked  but 
that  once  last  winter  when  it  was 
too  cold  to  play  out-of-doors.” 
And  it  would  be,  "Liar,”  and 
then,  "No  dessert.” 

So  gobbling  down  the  greens  for 
our  strength,  the  carrots  for  our 
eyes,  the  rare  meat  for  blood,  po¬ 
tatoes  for  good  luck,  and  the  five 
colored  pills  from  the  six  glass 
jars  that  the  mile-away  druggist 
prescribed  for  our  good,  we  would 
finish  our  milk  and  meet  in  the 
street,  ready  for  adventure.  We 
would  roam  the  streets  until  dark, 
terrorizing  the  little  girls  by  say¬ 
ing  we’d  kill  their  fathers  with 
machine  guns  purchased  from 
Dick  Tracy  with  a  million  Toot¬ 
sie  Roll  wrappers,  and  throwing 
stones  at  all  the  cats  we  could  find 
in  the  town  we’d  move  on  to  more 
fun  down  the  way. 

To  have  a  sundae  at  the  drug¬ 
store  to  make  up  for  the  "No  des¬ 
sert,”  and  talk  to  the  others  at 
the  fountain  jumping  with  life, 
we’d  say  where  we  had  been  and 
the  hell  we  had  done,  but  nothing 
of  where  we  were  going,  until  we 
were  asked. 

Someone  would  say,  "Where  are 
you  going?” 

"To  hell  in  a  battleship.” 

"Go  on.” 

"To  Africa  then.” 


"Really!”  Johnny  would  say. 

"We  are.  We’re  going  tonight.” 

"How?  By  foot,  and  we’ll  swim 
all  day  tomorrow.” 

"And  we’ll  be  there  tomorrow 
night,  I  bet.” 

But  it  would  be  almost  dark 
then,  and  time  to  run  home  for 
bed,  and  to  put  street  lights  to 
sleep  with  rocks  on  the  way. 
"Look!  I’m  the  sandman!”  And 
crash,  it  was  dark  a  block  away. 
Every  night  was  Halloween  and 
every  day  a  birthday.  Until  at  last 
in  bed,  we  dreamt  of  machine 
guns  and  bullets,  battleships  and 
soda  fountains  with  nobody  there, 
and  little  girls  naked  in  the  sun 
whose  fathers  fell  victims  to  our 
bullets. 

It  would  be  morning  again  and 
after  breakfast  time.  It  was  the 
best  time  of  all.  A  walk  in  the 
woods  with  slingshots  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  or  a  ride  on  bikes  with  cigars 
to  the  junkyard  or  fire  station, 
where  the  firemen  had  helmets  and 
axes,  brass  poles  to  slide  down  for 
speed,  raincoats  and  boots,  and 
horses  and  bells,  and  the  engines 
were  red  with  chrome  and  brass 
fittings.  Home  again  to  lunch  with 
a  mouthful  of  mints,  and  down  to 
the  ball  field  to  lie  in  the  sun  and 
smoke  before  the  girls.  It  was  all 
running  and  fighting  and  blood, 
smoking  and  mints,  sodas  and  lies, 
baseballs  and  bats.  Or  down  the 
street  for  a  trail,  in  the  heat  of 
July,  we  galloped  the  horses  whose 
hooves  were  our  own,  chewing 
tobacco  that  was  nothing  but 
gum,  our  fingers  were  lariats  and 
sometimes  were  guns,  and  we  flew 
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by  the  people  who  were  all  in  a 
sweat,  while  wishing  for  snowballs 
to  blacken  their  eyes.  We’d  spring 
from  our  horses,  let  go  of  the 
reins  and  into  the  shop  for  ice 
cream  and  sweets,  then  back  on 
horses  and  home  to  the  ranch.  It 
was  anything  we  wanted  at  all. 

But  Sundays  were  best.  Swim¬ 
ming  and  sand,  not  at  the  lake,  but 
by  car  to  the  sea,  with  John’s 
father  driving  like  a  bus  all  of  the 
way,  honking  the  horn,  asking  for 
"pay”  and  "rear  door,”  every  mile, 
until,  there  was  the  sea!  with 
waves  rolling  and  blue,  cold  as 
ice  cubes,  warm  as  a  tub.  And  us 
running  as  birds  —  the  hot  sand 
on  our  feet,  to  the  end  of  the 
beach.  Then  on  the  rocks,  we 
could  see  Johnny’s  father,  spread¬ 
ing  his  blanket  and  opening  beer, 
three  miles  away.  The  talking,  the 
laughing,  the  splashing,  the  sea, 
wondering  about  mermaids,  "And 
did  they  exist?” 

"Did  the  pirates  make  gold?” 
or  "Who  made  it  then?” 

"And  if  God,  how  do  we 
know?” 

"The  Priest  told  me  so.” 

"Well,  I’m  a  Jew.” 

"The  Rabbi  then.” 

And,  "Are  there  two  Gods, 
yours  and  mine?  Or  are  both  of 
them  one?”  And  a  thousand  other 
questions  without  answers,  or  an¬ 
swers  we  didn’t  know. 

Diving  and  swimming  and  rol¬ 
ling  in  sand,  riding  the  waves, 
and  King  of  the  Rocks,  watching 


the  gulls  fishing  the  sea;  it  was 
Sunday  at  the  beach  with  Johnny 
and  me.  And  the  ride  home  was 
better  by  far,  we  were  sea  cap¬ 
tains  sailing  a  ship! 

And  on  rainy  days  it  was  just 
as  good.  Drawing  pictures  of  na¬ 
kedness  and  sin,  buttock  and 
breast,  and  burning  them  before 
they  were  seen  by  God  or  by 
mothers.  And  saying  swears  until 
we  were  sick.  Or  going  to  movies 
to  throw  popcorn  and  yell,  chalk¬ 
ing  bad  words  on  wet  sidewalks, 
or  just  hiding  in  the  shelter  of 
trees  with  a  day  of  cigars. 

It  went  on  like  that  for  etern¬ 
ity,  all  summer  long  until  the  day 
at  the  lake,  when  John  said,  "I’m 
going  to  dive,”  and  he  never  came 
up.  I  waited  and  waited,  and 
yelled  till  I  cried.  And  the  fire¬ 
men  came  with  a  boat  and  fished 
for  an  hour,  while  my  tears  wet¬ 
ted  the  sand  and  my  heart  broke 
with  the  death. 

Then  the  wake  and  the  funeral, 
and  the  walk  from  the  grave.  It 
was  snowball  hot  and  black  as 
the  sun.  The  horses  were  gone, 
and  so  were  the  hooves.  It  was 
just  my  feet,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  hitting  the  sidewalk, 
where  once  there  was  trail.  All 
the  cats  were  too  black  for  the 
tiniest  stone.  And  when  I  got 
home  there  wasn’t  a  ranch.  And 
where  there  once  was  a  hitch- 
post,  I  sat  on  the  wall,  all  by  my¬ 
self.  And  I  cried  all  that  night, 
and  a  long  time  to  come  for  John¬ 
ny  who  drowned. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  SAM  BLAIR 


Joseph  Wood  Krutch’s  adjec¬ 
tive,  "mordant”,  as  he  applied  it 
the  art  of  Kurt  Weill  in  193  6,  has 
since  served  as  a  touchstone  for 
those  who  would  assess  the  true 
significance  of  Weill’s  rebellion  in 
music  and  philosophy.  "Superfici¬ 
ally,”  said  Krutch,  "Weill  seems  to 
employ  with  almost  equal  facility 
any  one  of  the  idioms  of  popular 
music.  He  writes  things  which 
sound  like  military  marches,  pop¬ 
ular  ballads,  or  jazz  tunes.  But 
what  he  is  really  writing  is  some 
sort  of  mordant  commentary  on 
each.  Whichever  manner  he  seems 
to  have  adopted  is  always  some¬ 
how  subtly  perverted;  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  lulling  with  the  familiar 
it  stirs  one  with  a  strange  un¬ 
easiness.  Sometimes  the  effect  is 
merely  satiric;  more  often  it  is 
curiously  morbid  and  insidiously 
disturbing  to  the  nerves,  filling 
one  with  an  indefinable  sense  that 
all  is  not  what  one  has  comfort¬ 
ably  supposed  it  to  be. 

Born  the  son  of  a  cantor  of 
Dessau  on  March  2,  1900,  Weill’s 
life  spanned  the  uncomfortable 
years  of  the  first  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  In  the  course  of  his 
fifty  years,  Weill’s  role  in  forming 
the  structural  development  of 
modern  opera  and  the  dramatic 
play  was  something  more  than  that 
of  a  contributor.  Brecht,  Benja¬ 
min  Britten,  Caspar  Neher,  Men- 
otti,  Gershwin  and  Blitzstein  all 
owe  the  necessary  freedom  of  their 
art,  and  sometimes  much  more,  to 
the  success  of  Weill’s  campaigns. 

Borrowing  from  an  unlikely 
combination  of  sources,  from 


Mahler,  Wagner,  Strauss,  Shrek- 
er,  Stravinsky,  Handel,  from  pop¬ 
ular  dance  forms,  from  Jazz 
idioms,  and  from  the  same  Lied 
tradition  as  Mahler,  the  perennial 
student,  Weill,  reached  out  to  grasp 
for  a  nation  and  for  a  generation, 
personal  forms  which  influenced 
very  basically  the  direction  which 
contemporary  composition  has 
taken. 

In  Dessau  Weill’s  music  in¬ 
structor  was  Albert  Bing,  who 
encouraged  the  young  student  to 
become  a  composer.  By  1918, 
Weill  was  dissecting  traditional 
forms  at  the  Berlin  Hochschule 
with  the  aid  of  Humperdinck 
(Hansel  and  Gretel) ,  and  Kras- 
selt.  Preparation  for  his  later 
career  came  with  his  acceptance 
of  the  position  of  director  at  the 
Luedenscheid  Opera  House.  In 
1921,  he  returned  to  Berlin  to 
study  under  Ferrucio  Busoni. 
Meeting  Bertolt  Brecht  in  1927, 
Weill  conspired  with  him  to  pro¬ 
duce  The  Threepenny  Opera . 

"From  the  standpoint  of  to¬ 
day,”  says  David  Drew  in  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  libretto  of 
Columbia’s  Die  Dreigroschenoper , 
"we  can  more  easily  perceive  the 
unity  of  Weill’s  German  works. 
His  four  major  products  of  the 
time  —  not  to  speak  of  smaller 
pieces  such  as  the  masterly  school 
opera  Der  Jasager  —  seem  to  fol¬ 
low  a  logical  order  of  succession 
and  to  present  a  rounded  whole, 
as  if  they  were  intended  as  a  kind 
of  modern  counterpart  to  the  me¬ 
dieval  morality-play  cycles.  Thus 
the  admonitory  fierceness  of  Die 
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Dreigroschenoper  leads  to  the 
purging  despair  of  M ahagonny 
(that  monument  to  a  nation’s 
zero  hour)  and  thence  to  the  as¬ 
cendant  humanism  of  the  opera 
Die  Buergschaft.  This  in  turn 
gives  rise  to  the  heartfelt  personal 
drama  of  Der  Silbersee,  while  Die 
Sieben  Todsuenden  of  1933  stands 
as  the  moralizing  epilogue  to  the 
cycle.” 

In  the  year  1928  alone,  Die 
Dreigroschenoper  was  played  to 
four  thousand  audiences  in  one- 
hundred  and  twenty  theaters  in 
Germany.  In  1930  Weill’s  political 
troubles  began  when  Nazis  and 
anti-Nazis  fought  at  the  opening 
performance  of  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  City  of  Mahagonny.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year,  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  schools  of  music  produced 
what  is  probably  Weill’s  finest 
composition,  Der  fasager.  The 
1932  opening  of  Die  Buergschaft , 
an  "epic”  opera  which  used  a 
chorus  as  narrator,  was  followed 
by  the  1933  opening  of  Der  SiT 
bersee.  A  ballad  objectionable  to 
the  Nazis  in  this  last  work  led  to 
the  denunciation  of  Weill’s  work, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  flee  to 
France. 

In  France,  he  wrote  the  score 
for  a  ballet,  Anna  Anna ,  and  pro¬ 
duced  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins ,  and 
Marie  Galante  (book  by  Jack 
Duval)  out  of  which  came  a 
favorite  song  of  the  French  un¬ 
derground,  "J* attends  tin  navire .” 

Arriving  in  the  United  States  in 
193  5,  he  immediately  began  to 
compose  for  the  Werfel-Rein- 
hardt  production  of  The  Eternal 


Road.  From  that  time,  he  did 
scores  for  Paul  Green’s  Johnny 
Johnson ,  Anderson’s  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Holiday  and  Lost  in  the 
Stars  (Paton’s  novel  Cry  the  Be¬ 
loved  Country  adapted  for  the 
stage  by  Anderson) ,  Moss  Hart’s 
Lady  in  the  Dark ,  One  Touch  of 
Venus  (book  by  Perelman  and 
Ogden  Nash),  The  Firebrand  of 
Florence  (a  comic  operetta  about 
Cellini)  by  E.  J.  Mayer  and  Ira 
Gershwin,  Ben  Hecht’s  A  Flag  is 
Born ,  Street  Scene  by  Elmer  Rice, 
and  a  folk  opera,  Down  in  the 
Valley  by  Arnold  Sundgoard. 
When  he  died  on  April  3,  1950, 
Weill  had  completed  five  songs  for 
a  version  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

In  the  light  of  Weill’s  influence 
on  the  American  stage,  it  seems 
ironic  to  read  his  prophetic  under¬ 
statement  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  comment  on  his  own  career: 
"Broadway  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
perfect  place  to  develop  a  musical 
theater  which,  in  time,  will  be¬ 
come  to  this  country  what  opera 
was  to  Europe.”  The  composer’s 
search  for  forms  presupposed 
several  novel  conceptions  of  the 
function  of  opera,  and  resulted  in 
his  attempt  to  establish  structural 
and  emotional  prototypes. 

Experimenting  with  tones  and 
orchestration  as  well,  Weill  intro¬ 
duced  a  singular  relationship  be¬ 
tween  stage  and  orchestra  pit 
which  consisted  in  an  intimate 
dialogue  between  the  protagonists 
of  the  drama  book  and  the  chorus 
of  musical  instruments. 

Speaking  of  his  discoveries  and 
his  mission,  Weill  said:  "Through 
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my  work  for  the  theater  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
distinction  between  'serious*  and 
'light*  music  is  one  of  the  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  the  Wagnerian  period 
in  music.  The  only  distinction  we 
should  make  is  between  good  and 
bad  music.  I  believe  that  new 
forms  of  musical  theater  can  be 
developed  in  close  connection  with 
the  living  theater  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  our  time,  and 
that  these  forms  can  take  the  place 
of  the  traditional  opera  or  oper¬ 
etta  ... 

The  statement  above  contains 
echoes  of  Weill’s  early  attitude 
toward  Brecht’s  conception  of 
Gebranchsmusik.  Sympathizing 
with  a  form  of  music  which 
would  appeal  to  the  masses,  and 
which  offered  latitude  for  social 
criticism,  Weill  became  the  virtual 
spokesman  for  the  young  men  of 
the  late  1920’s  who  wished  to  man¬ 
ifest  their  discontent  to  society. 
Written  in  the  classical  Sings piel 
type,  Weill’s  Gebrauchsmusih 
nevertheless  opposed  convention 
in  its  utilization  of  contemporary 
dance  idioms  and  Jazz  forms. 

Imposing  the  abstract  form  of 
musical  harmony  within  the  very 
tension  of  the  drama,  Weill  added 
fresh  opportunity  for  a  richer, 
more  profound  grasp  of  the  truth 
which  writer  and  composer  unit¬ 
ed  to  impart.  Particular  marks  of 
Weill’s  orchestral  application  of 
his  notion  of  functional  music 
can  be  found  in  his  economy  of 
musical  means,  and  in  his  subtle 
use  of  cabaret  and  Ueberbrettl. 

The  cultivated,  formalistic 


mode  of  singing  which  had  char¬ 
acterized  opera  succumbed  under 
Weill’s  hand  to  a  direct  attack 
method  which  he  effected  by 
using  actors  who  were  not  experi¬ 
enced  opera  singers.  Aiming  for 
simplicity,  and  trying  always  for 
new  effects,  he  created  lyrical  epi¬ 
sodes  which  contrasted  with,  and 
served  as  a  tonal  relief  from  his 
forcefully  harsh  harmonies. 

The  spirit  of  Z eitkunst,  of  art 
contemporary  in  theme  and  emo¬ 
tional  appeal,  is  a  vital  cause  of 
the  form  which  Weill’s  art  fos¬ 
tered,  but  Weill  can  scarcely  be 
called  its  originator,  as  some  have 
held.  Z eitkunst  arose  from  the  dis¬ 
order  of  contemporary  society, 
and  from  the  attempts  to  either 
resolve  or  join  it.  From  Stravinsky 
to  Nabakov,  we  find  composers 
doing  a  lot  of  both. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Weill’s 
early  proposals  for  a  solution  of 
the  social  problem,  seen  in  the 
current  four-year  off-Broadway 
production  of  The  Threepenny 
Opera ,  and  the  many  new  record¬ 
ings,  is  a  surprise  and  an  occasion 
of  dismay  to  those  who  are 
shocked  by  the  presence  of  vio¬ 
lence,  morbidness,  and  fatalism  in 
his  social  philosophy.  A  compari¬ 
son  of  three  operas,  Die  Dreigros- 
chenoper,  johnny  Johnson,  and 
Der  Jasager  will  show  that  Weill’s 
art,  for  all  its  social  idealism,  con¬ 
sists  in  a  mordant  commentary  on 
the  positivistic  empiricism  infect¬ 
ing  society,  but  which,  falling 
short  of  a  real  solution,  leads  to 
anarchism. 

The  Threepenny  Opera  ex- 
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hausts  the  potentialities  of  "Fres- 
sen”  and  "sexuelle  Floerigkeit,” 
while  it  condemns  the  existing 
social  order,  leaving  only  Jenny’s 
"ship  in  the  harbor,”  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  on  the  rocking-horse  who 
saves  Macheath  at  the  end  of  the 
play  as  alternative  solutions.  In 
other  words,  while  reducing  man’s 
natural  faculties  to  a  state  of  mere 
animal  instinct,  the  drama  leaves 
only  the  ideal  state,  as  embodied 
in  the  romanticism  of  Jenny’s 
exotic  pirate  ship,  to  solve  the  so¬ 
cial  problem.  Before  the  ideal 
state  can  be  realized,  as  Jenny  sees 
it,  the  city  (representing  the 
world)  must  be  destroyed  com¬ 
pletely.  What  Jenny  fails  to  con¬ 
sider  is  that  even  a  pirate  ship  — 
granting  that  it  could  destroy  a 
city  —  could  become  something 
of  a  bore.  At  any  rate  the  tangible, 
immediate  result  of  the  romantic 
conception  is  anarchy. 

In  the  context  of  the  play, 
Jenny’s  theme  is  a  counterpoint  to 
the  Polly  Macheath  plot  which  re¬ 
flects  the  same  kind  of  anarchism, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Polly  reveals  that  she  loves  Mac¬ 
heath  "because  he  was  not  nice,” 
and  because  "he  didn’t  wear  his 
collars  clean,  not  even  on  Sunday.” 
Despite  herself  she  accepts  Mac¬ 
heath  instead  of  the  bourgeois 
Sunday-gentleman. 

In  this  drama,  as  in  the  others, 
Weill’s  music  is  like  a  painting 
which  simultaneously  points  and 
suggests.  What  his  orchestrations 
lack  in  the  graphic  quality  of 
paint,  they  compensate  for  in 
sound  contrast,  in  irony  attained 


through  dissociation  of  conven¬ 
tional  forms. 

johnny  Johnson ,  one  of  Weill’s 
earliest  American  works,  is  osten¬ 
sibly  an  anti-war  play.  The  prota¬ 
gonist  is  not  an  anti-social 
pragmatist  like  Macheath,  but  an 
idealistic  follower  of  Wilson’s 
peace  policy  who  enlists  to  please 
his  girl-friend  when  the  war  be¬ 
gins.  Paul  Green’s  very  ordinary 
script  is  transformed  by  Weill’s 
violent  music  to  a  piece  of  master¬ 
ful  breadth  and  power.  The  play 
satirically  accepts  the  premise 
that  those  who  desire  peace  are 
insane. 

Johnny  is  put  into  an  asylum 
after  having  administered  laugh¬ 
ing  gas  to  the  Allied  general  staff 
to  make  them  declare  peace. 
While  he  is  in  the  hospital,  John¬ 
ny’s  girl  marries  a  millionaire. 
When  released,  he  becomes  a  ped¬ 
dler  of  toys.  One  day,  as  he  passes 
the  house  of  his  former  girlfriend, 
she  is  leaving  with  her  little  boy 
for  a  Preparedness  Parade.  The 
boy  stops  to  buy  a  toy,  but  passes 
on  when  he  finds  that  Johnny  does 
not  sell  "soldiers.”  Johnny  sings 
of  his  admiration  for  the  existing 
society,  reaffirms  his  faith  in  the 
benevolence  of  capitalists,  and 
continues  walking  and  selling  toys. 

In  this  play,  Weill’s  music  ex¬ 
pands  the  text  through  such  ef¬ 
fects  as  that  of  a  flute  counter¬ 
pointing  a  masculine  dirge,  an 
organ  sustaining  the  effect  of  im¬ 
passioned  prayers  of  petition  with 
the  suspense  music  of  a  murder 
mystery  serial,  with  organ-grind¬ 
er  music  played  at  the  battle- 
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front,  and  with  rhythms  rephrased 
or  unexpectedly  left;  out.  The 
play  itself  calls  for  order  but  con¬ 
cludes  in  disorder.  The  idealist, 
Johnny,  is  literally  out  in  the  cold, 
with  the  laurels  given  to  the  prag¬ 
matists.  The  question  is  left  to  the 
audience:  "What  is  to  be  done 
with  such  a  world?”  The  answer, 
obviously,  is  reform  through  re¬ 
moval  or  even  destruction  of  the 
girl-friend  and  her  kind — an  an¬ 
swer  that  at  least  approaches 
anarchism. 

Der  Jasager  is  considered  Weill’s 
best  work.  It  was  written  for  the 
use  of  music  schools.  With  a  script 
by  Bertolt  Brecht,  the  opera  is  a 
sensitively  composed  adaption  of 
an  early  Japanese  Noh  play.  The 
plot  tells  of  a  young  boy  who  at¬ 
tempts  a  dangerous  journey  across 
a  mountain  range  with  a  group  of 
fellow  students  and  their  teacher. 
The  boy  intends  to  buy  some  bad¬ 
ly  needed  medicine  for  his  mother. 
Falling  ill  on  the  way  he  is  offered 
a  choice.  According  to  an  ancient 
law,  one  who  becomes  ill  while 
crossing  the  mountains  must  be 
carried  the  remaining  distance,  or 
be  dropped  to  his  death.  The  boy 
chooses  to  die  rather  than  endan¬ 
ger  the  others. 

Critics  have  called  this  play 
"universally  acceptable”  because 
it  offers,  they  say,  the  traditional 
tragic  situation  of  a  responsible 
agent  accepting  the  consequences 
of  his  ideas.  Underlying  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  though,  is  the 
fact  that  the  boy  sacrifices  himself 
for  the  convenience  of  the  group. 
The  latter  social  aspect  of  the 


problem  is  the  important  one  be¬ 
cause  it  embodies  Weill’s  answer 
to  a  chaotic  universe:  individual 
self-annihilation  for  a  group,  the 
destruction  of  obstacles  to  prog¬ 
ress  by  individual  choice. 

At  best,  the  solution  is  Marxist. 
Unlike  the  Greek  drama  to  which 
it  is  often  compared,  the  play  in¬ 
volves  not  the  inevitability  which 
flows  from  the  concept  of  harma- 
teia ,  but  the  notion  that  man  is 
somehow  the  captain  of  his  own 
ship.  Moreover,  the  note  of  an¬ 
archism  is  re-echoed  in  Weill’s 
denial  of  the  worth  of  society,  as 
the  students  plot  to  kill  the  "Yes- 
sayer”  whether  he  agree  to  it  or 
not. 

The  beauty  of  Weill  is  the  cha¬ 
otic  beauty  of  sordidness  relieved 
by  purity.  "Die  Liebe  dauert  oder 
dauert  nicht  an  dem  oder  )enem 
Ort ”  is  a  line  which  typifies 
Weill’s  outlook.  But  to  appreciate 
his  position  and  the  unfortunate 
state  of  Weill’s  generation,  one 
must  hear  the  line  as  it  is  sung  by 
Polly  and  Macheath  in  Die  Drei- 
groschenoper.  It  contains  the 
lyrical  beauty,  the  mournful, 
realistically  half-hopeful  notes  of 
a  man  whose  search  is  for  an  un¬ 
knowable  truth.  His  music  reflects 
that  search  and  is  so  real,  and  in 
its  final  analysis  so  humanistic, 
despite  its  brittle  anti-social  and 
anti-humanistic  surface,  that  it 
must  outlast  its  generation. 
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THE 

UNSEALED 

SPRING 


sonnet 


phaethon  incarnate 


.  .  his  father’s  sun-carriage  dangerously  near  to  earth  and  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  the  luckless  Phaethon,  he  was  struck  from  the  fiery 
chariot  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus,  and  fell  until  the  river  Eridan 
received  his  body.”  — from  a  Greek  myth 

Tides  sponged  from  Tethys  drubbed  my  darling’s  eyes — 

I  know  the  stain  those  flogging  foams  imbue. 

Her  mouth  was  fused  in  dusk’s  carmine  surprise: 
that  beauty  benumbs  the  dynamo,  undo. 

Her  hair  was  the  down  of  August’s  acre-mane, 

her  pliant  breath  redated  Milton’s  Eve; 

her  moves,  marsh-wisp  phonetics  on  my  brain, 

I  told  Fallwhirl:  pronounce  her  on  the  leaves. 

But  when  flesh  Phaethons  dare  ride  herd  with  heat, 

(without  the  carriage,  mad,  to  rein  a  sun,) 
bolts  pelt,  rain  races  us  down  —  we  fall,  like  sleet. 

Tumbling,  some  grab  for  breeze-tacked  drapes,  (so  pun 
their  drops,)  some  snatch  at  seraph’s  hems  ...  I  might — 
no,  kiss  me  Eridan,  then  kindly  bite. 


Arthur  Byron 


an  act 


of  a  ii  I  ii  in  ii 


This  weather  claims  the  rind  of  me ; 
the  pumpkins  puffen  and  me  intosh  thrums 
round  stem,  as  though  a  metronome 
were  the  stuff  inside.  Fall  sprinkles  and  gathers  on 
the  year,  and  the  weather  wants  my  rind. 

Finalities  shiver  down  Paula’s  eyes — 
love  stiffens  with  the  lambsblood  in 
the  freeze,  and  numb  as  this  evening,  I’d  lip 
unto  her  iris  in  an  October  lake: 

the  season  claims  the  rind  of  me. 

A  norther  and  the  devil  divide 
the  skin  of  sky  and  sun  collapses, 
in  a  lover’s  arms.  And  I  am  I 
when  lusty  comes  the  claim  of  element. 

This  weather  takes  the  rind  of  me. 


Arthur  Byron 
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the 

young 

lions — 


— sat  by  the  door 

waiting  for  the  intermission 

as  fathers  in  ages  hence 

use  to  tell  their  sons 

when  shufflings  of  feet  terminated 

and  sons  stood 

up 

upon  the  breakers  of  the  dawn 
and  the  after  glow  of  night 
shown  upon  the  waters  of 
time 

turns  to  time  turns 
to  aftertime  and  under 
time 

terminates  only  in  standings 
and  fathers  ceasing  their  sons’ 
shufflings 

vulgarize  till  breakers  break 
upon  the  after- wake  of 
time 

stands  and  time  shuffles 
turns 


Paul  Hudon 
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ballet 


Idiotic  dreams 

fold  shadows  neatly  away 

in  battered  boxes. 

The  strutters  bending 
bend 

too  low  at  time  to  help 
themselves 

or  anyone  else  to  help. 

So  much  time  in  bending, 
yet  so  little  time  is  an  hour 
to  bend  in; 
straighter  shadows 
make 

straighter  trees, 

and  the  so  little  time  to  bend  in 

refuses  the  bending, 

but  battered  boxes 

hold  shadows  only  the  folding  kind. 

Needed  bending 

needs  a  bender 

to  bend 

we  need 

a  bit  of  sound 

a  bit  of  fury 

to  bend 

the  needed  shadows 
to  bend 

to  the  last  utterable  mouthing 
of  days  to  come  as  yesterdays 
hereafter 


Paul  Hudon 
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good  friday 


snowfall 


A  late  March  snowfall  dusted 
the  ground  brightly 

and  touched  the  branches  and  the  hard  buds 
that  held  the  great,  green  fire  of  spring 
in  hard  shells  starkly. 

The  sorrow  of  this  spring  hidden 
and  frustrated 

choked  me,  and  sighs  and  groans,  the  pale 
watery  vapors  of  a  soul 

grieving,  rose  from  me 

To  be  whipped  by  the  grey  branches 
with  their  green  thorns, 
to  be  dispersed,  like  fog  over  an  airport, 
by  the  green-hot  heat  of  ever-hidden  spring. 
No  longer  fog  but  dew. 


Gregory  M.  Dunkel 
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BY  BRIAN  McNIFF 


History,  for  many  people,  is  a 
conglomeration  of  dates,  facts, 
personages,  trends,  and  important 
details-to-be-remembered.  All  this 
is  acquired  early  in  life  and  resides 
unused  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
mind  where  it  ferments  into  an 
indistinguishable  concoction  hot 
unlike  1066  and  All  That.  Who¬ 
ever  or  whatever  is  to  blame  for 
this  common  condition,  it  is  an 
unfortunate  situation  because  im¬ 


portant  decisions  are  constantly 
being  made  as  if  in  a  time-vacuum 
with  scant  regard  for  the  past’s 
experience. 

One  of  the  men  of  this  century 
who  has  done  much  to  awaken 
man  to  a  recognition  of  his  past 
and  a  realization  of  his  future  is 
Christopher  Dawson,  the  English 
historian  who  is  currently  the 
Charles  Chauncey  Stillman  Guest 
Professor  of  Roman  Catholic 
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Studies  at  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Mr.  Dawson  has  traced 
the  connection  between  religion 
and  culture  through  the  many 
years  of  man’s  recorded  activity. 

'Religion’  and  'culture’  are 
words  which  have  been  raised  or 
lowered  to  the  rank  of  an  accom¬ 
modation-word,  one  that  means 
whatever  suits  the  purpose  at  the 
moment.  Mr.  Dawson,  however, 
has  his  own  definition  which  car¬ 
ries  through  all  his  works.  This  is 
his  minimum  definition  of  reli¬ 
gion: 

Wherever  and  whenever  man 
has  a  sense  of  dependence  on 
external  powers  which  are  con¬ 
ceived  as  mysterious  and  higher 
than  man’s  own,  there  is  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  feelings  of  awe 
and  self-abasement  with  which 
man  is  filled  in  the  presence  of 
such  powers  is  essentially  a  reli¬ 
gious  emotion,  the  root  and 
worship  of  prayer.  ( The  Age 
of  the  Gods.) 

While  religion  today  and  in  the 
past  has  been  diverse,  yet  there 
have  always  been  fundamental 
points  of  similarity.  Religion  is 
eternal  and  transcendent;  it  is 
absolute  and  necessary.  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son  sees  the  two  basic  elements  of 
religion  as  a  supernatural  and 
transcendent  God  combined  with 
the  notion  of  eternal  life  and  sal¬ 
vation.  In  all  religions,  from  Az¬ 
tec  sacrifice  to  Buddhist  contem¬ 
plation  these  notions  are  basic  and 
natural.  Lest  he  alienate  any  cul¬ 
ture  from  his  study,  Mr.  Dawson 
limits  his  definition  of  religion  to 
no  more  than  these  elements. 


According  to  Mr.  Dawson  cul¬ 
ture  is  a  union  of  four  factors: 
They  are  ( 1 )  race,  i.e.  the 
genetic  factor;  (2)  environ¬ 
ment,  i.e.  the  geographical  fac¬ 
tor;  (3)  function  or  occupa¬ 
tion,  i.e.  the  economic  factor. 
But  in  addition  to  these  is  a 
fourth  element — thought  or  the 
psychological  factor  —  which 
frees  man  from  the  blind  de¬ 
pendence  on  material  environ¬ 
ment  which  characterizes  the 
lower  forms  of  life.  It  is  this 
factor  which  renders  possible 
the  acquisition  of  a  growing 
capital  of  social  tradition. 

( The  Age  of  the  Gods.) 

This  culture  transcends  national 
boundaries  and  certainly  outlasts 
generations.  As  with  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  religion,  Dawson  leaves 
room  for  his  definition  of  culture 
to  assume  a  meaning  although  it 
may  incorporate  seemingly  di¬ 
verse  and  even  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ments. 

In  his  lifelong  study  of  religion 
and  culture,  Mr.  Dawson  has  gone 
back  to  the  dawn  of  recorded  his¬ 
tory  for,  unlike  his  confrere  Ar¬ 
nold  Toynbee,  he  does  not  believe 
that  only  the  major  civilizations 
are  proper  objects  of  study. 
Rather  he  feels  that  every  tribe 
and  nation  contributes  to  a  cul¬ 
ture  which  it  may  absorb  or  by 
which  it  might  be  absorbed.  In 
these  studies  Mr.  Dawson  is  aided 
by  the  work  done  by  the  social 
anthropologists  and  the  sociolo¬ 
gists.  He  recognizes  that  in  the 
study  of  ancient  civilizations  the 
anthropologist,  archeologist,  and 
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the  historian  can  work  indepen¬ 
dently  within  their  predefined 
boundaries  only  to  the  detriment 
of  scholarship.  As  a  result  Mr. 
Dawson  is  often  classified  as  a  so¬ 
ciologist,  although  with  his  scope 
of  learning  such  categorical  iden¬ 
tifications  are  just  biographical 
niceties. 

Upon  the  basis  of  his  studies  of 
pre-historic  and  pre-Christian 
times  Mr.  Dawson  then  turned  to 
the  culture  of  Europe  and  that 
civilization  which  has  lasted  to 
our  times  and  which  is  our  own 
cultural  heritage.  Europe  has  been 
the  basis  of  many  of  his  works — 
The  Making  of  Europe ,  Religion 
and  the  Rise  of  Western  Culture , 
Religion  and  the  Modern  State , 
and,  to  some  extent,  his  latest 
book  The  Movement  of  World 
Revolution.  He  considers  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  the  most  important 
force  in  the  world  but  he  does  not 
forget  that. history  has  proceeded 
both  within  the  Church  and  with¬ 
out  since  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Christianity  itself  is  not  treated 
as  an  historical  oddity  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  earth  as  a  thunderbolt 
from  heaven.  Dawson  comments 
on  the  relation  of  Messianic  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  contemporary  phil¬ 
osophies  and  religions: 

While  the  philosophers  of  In¬ 
dia  and  Greece  were  meditating 
on  the  illusoriness  or  the  eter¬ 
nity  of  the  cosmic  process,  the 
prophets  of  Israel  were  affirm¬ 
ing  the  moral  purpose  in  history 
and  were  interpreting  the  pas¬ 
sing  events  of  their  age  as  the 
revelation  of  divine  will.  For 


them  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  return  of  all  things 
in  an  eternal  cycle  of  cosmic 
change,  since  the  essence  of 
their  doctrine  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  the  world  was  its 
uniqueness.  ( Progress  and  Re¬ 
ligion.) 

Despite  its  Oriental  origins  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  a  fundamental  break 
with  previous  religions.  As  Daw¬ 
son  puts  it: 

This  conception  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  as  the  bridge  between 
God  and  Man,  the  marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  the  channel 
through  which  the  material 
world  is  spiritualized  and 
brought  back  to  unity,  distin¬ 
guishes  Christianity  from  all 
other  Oriental  religions,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  completely  new  atti¬ 
tude  to  life.  Deliverance  is  to 
be  obtained  not  by  a  sheer  dis¬ 
regard  of  physical  existence 
and  a  concentration  of  the 
higher  intellect  on  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  pure  Being,  but  by 
a  creative  activity  that  affects 
every  part  of  the  composite  na¬ 
ture  of  man.  And  this  activity 
is  embodied  in  a  definite  society, 
which  shares  in  the  divine  life 
of  the  Spirit,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  belongs  to  the  visible 
order  of  social  and  historical 
reality.  ( Christianity  and  the 

New  Age.) 

This  one  small  paragraph  gives  a 
concise  exposition  of  the  Church’s 
basic  doctrines  of  salvation  and 
the  road  thereto;  the  reason  why 
many  of  the  early  heresies  were 
precisely  that;  and  the  basic  dif- 
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ference  which  accounts  for  the 
deep  schism  which  has  plagued  the 
Church  for  ten  centuries. 

Dawson,  in  his  works  on  Eu¬ 
rope,  traces  the  other  factors 
which  contributed  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  European  culture — the 
Roman  Empire,  the  barbarian  in¬ 
vasions,  the  inroads  of  Islam,  the 
Reformation  and  Counter-ref¬ 
ormation,  the  New  World,  and 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Given 
thus  they  sound  something  like 
the  Six  Great  Influences  on  Mod¬ 
ern  Europe  (study  and  memo¬ 
rize!),  but  Dawson  treats  them 
both  as  individual  occurences  and 
as  parts  of  the  cultural  whole.  At 
all  times  he  takes  great  care  to  re¬ 
late  each  trend  and  incident  to 
the  whole.  Studied  from  the  as¬ 
pect  of  cultural  history,  some  of 
the  incidents  of  history  which 
then  and  now  have  been  sources 
of  violent  and  prejudiced  contro¬ 
versy  can  be  considered  somewhat 
more  objectively. 

Dawson’s  concise  style  and 
compressed  delivery  of  fact  is 
based  upon  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history.  Only  one  with  a 
depth  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  can  be  so  assured  in  his 
presentation.  His  work  presumes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  of  historical  in¬ 
cidents  and  yet  he  does  not  leave 
the  non-scholarly  reader  far  be¬ 
hind  as  many  historians  of  lesser 
stature  are  apt  to  do.  Historians, 
especially  world  historians,  have 
a  penchant  for  inventing  words 
because  existing  words  are  inade¬ 
quate;  or  they  have  been  misused 


beyond  repair;  or  because,  occa¬ 
sionally,  new  words  are  impres¬ 
sive.  Dawson,  however,  keeps  his 
language  simple  yet  wholly  ade¬ 
quate  for  his  purposes. 

As  a  world  historian,  Dawson 
is  inclined  to  be  critical  of  history 
as  it  is  taught  today.  He  believes 
that  no  slight  portion  of  the 
world’s  current  difficulties  stems 
from  an  ignorance  of  cultures 
other  than  our  own.  If  we  study 
history  at  all  we  study  European 
and  American  history  which  is 
only  a  small  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
recent  part  of  man’s  life  on  earth. 
Generally  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
cultures  of  China,  India,  Islam, 
and  the  nascent  culture  of  Africa. 
We  are  inclined  to  view  these 
countries  in  their  current  events 
and  then  only  as  they  relate  to  us. 
A  new  and  terrible  culture  arises 
in  Russia  but  we  seem  unaware 
that  we  share  a  common  cultural 
ancestry  with  our  arch-enemies. 
We  look  at  China  and  see  only  Mao 
Tse-Tung,  not  one  of  the  oldest 
countries  and  cultures  in  the 
world.  In  these  times  we  tend  to 
see  nothing  beyond  current  events 
and  personalities. 

The  facts  of  current  world 
history  as  they  are  in  process  of 
unravelling  are  discussed  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Dawson  in  his  latest  work 
The  Movement  of  World  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  this  book  Dawson  points 
out  an  ironic  fact — that  the  anti- 
Western  revolutions  which  are 
sweeping  the  world  are  being  fo¬ 
mented  by  Western- trained  in¬ 
tellectuals  who  are  introducing 
their  people  to  the  Western  con- 
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cepts  of  nationalism,  economic  in¬ 
dependence,  and  often  religious 
toleration.  The  revolts  are  also 
against  the  old  pre-colonial  sys¬ 
tems  in  those  countries.  The  revo¬ 
lutionists  want  to  throw  out  the 
Western  imperialists,  not  to  rein¬ 
state  the  old  order  but  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  Western  order  under  local 
leadership.  The  forces  which  act 
upon  these  new  nations  are  still 
Western  in  origin,  as  Dawson  says: 
In  this  total  world  situation, 
Western  Europe  can  no  longer 
hope  to  play  a  dominant  polit¬ 
ical  role,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  but  Western  civilization 
in  its  modern  extension  to 
America  and  Russia  still  remains 
the  heart  of  the  conflict  and 
the  center  of  modern  world  his¬ 
tory.  (The  Movement  of 
World  Revolution.) 

Dawson  traces  the  meeting  of 
East  and  West  through  three  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  —  the  age  of  dis¬ 
covery,  the  fall  of  the  oriental 
empires,  and  the  rise  of  the  West¬ 
ern  nationalist  movement.  What 
effect  Christianity  will  have  on 
the  people  he  does  not  say,  but  he 
points  a  parallel  between  modern 
Asia  and  the  third  century 
Europe.  The  same  basic  situation 
exists  but  there  is  a  lack  of  spirit 
among  the  Christians,  too  much 
of  an  interest  in  material  develop¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  na¬ 
tionalists  and,  as  a  result,  Com¬ 
munism  has  a  wide  appeal.  Yet  the 
opportunity  for  Christianity  is 
not  past,  Dawson  concludes: 

The  soil  must  be  broken  —  the 
plough  and  the  harrow  must  do 


their  work  before  the  seed  can 
produce  a  good  harvest.  But 
this  is  the  age  of  the  plough  and 
the  harrow,  not  the  time  of  har¬ 
vest.  (The  Movement  of 
W orld  Revolution. ) 

As  one  who  has  looked  back  on 
man’s  past,  Dawson  has  some  ob¬ 
servations  on  man’s  present  and 
future.  Ele  believes  that  a  culture 
is  vital  inasmuch  as  it  is  oriented 
toward  religion.  Thus  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  secularization  in  a  culture 
bear  with  them  the  seeds  of  de¬ 
struction.  And  these  influences 
can  develop: 

Protestantism,  Liberalism 
and  Communism  are  three  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  by  which  our 
civilization  has  passed  from 
Catholicism  to  complete  secu¬ 
larism.  The  first  eliminated  the 
Church,  the  second  eliminated 
Christianity,  and  the  third 
eliminated  the  human  soul. 

( Religion  and  the  Modern 
State.) 

Can  this  be  countered  or  is  our 
civilization  doomed?  Dawson 
feels  that  Western  European  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization  can  be  pre¬ 
served  if  we  return  to  the  militant 
Christianity  which  first  conquered 
an  alien  and  barbarian  culture. 
Only  if  men  live  as  Christians  will 
it  be  possible  for  men  to  withstand 
the  forces  of  secularization. 

Christopher  Dawson  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  historians  of  our  time, 
not  only  for  his  work  but  for  his 
philosophy  of  history.  Today,  his¬ 
tory  too  often  stops  at  the  half- 
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way  point,  at  the  collection  of 
dates  and  facts.  Interpretation  is 
lacking.  Dawson  makes  interpre¬ 
tations  based  on  his  monumental 
knowledge  of  facts  and  he  makes 
his  interpretations  in  terms  of 
cultures  rather  than  nations.  Such 
an  approach  occasionally  over¬ 
looks  some  details,  but  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  essential  unity  of  man  and 
the  consistency  of  his  acts,  good 
and  bad. 

Perhaps  the  best  summation  of 
Christopher  Dawson’s  place  in  the 
field  of  history  was  made  by  one 
of  his  former  teachers,  Sir  Ernest 
Barker,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  and  sometime  Principal 
of  King’s  College,  London.  In  his 
book  Age  and  Youth — Memories 
of  Three  Universities  he  recalls 
some  of  his  Oxford  students. 


They  include  Clement  Lord  Att¬ 
lee,  Harold  Laski,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  and  T.  E.  Lawrence.  But  of 
Dawson  he  says: 

He  was  the  most  philosophical¬ 
ly  minded  of  any  of  my  pupils 
in  history;  and  here  I  can  safely 
say,  without  any  exaggeration, 
that  I  eventually  learned  more 
from  my  pupil  than  he  ever 
learned  from  me.  There  was  far 
more  in  him  than  he  was  able 
to  show  the  examiners;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  academic  world  has 
never  yet  understood,  or  at  any 
rate  recognized,  his  quality.  As 
he  grew  in  his  scope  and  his 
stature,  I  began  to  see  that  I 
had  once  taught  unawares  a 
man  who  was  of  the  company 
of  Acton  and  Baron  von 
Hugel. 
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When  Owen’s  Uncle  Randall 
died,  one  of  the  aunts  softly  closed 
the  cover  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano  in  the  parlor.  They  always 
do  that  in  Boston.  Owen  had  seen 
her  do  it.  When  Doctor  Nicolson 
had  come  down  the  long,  gloomy 
stairs,  and  told  the  aunts  to  hurry 
to  the  bedroom,  Aunt  Amelia  had 
lingered  behind  for  a  moment. 
When  she  thought  no  one  was 
looking,  she  slipped  into  the  par- 
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lor.  Owen  was  crouched  down  be¬ 
hind  one  of  the  big  stuffed  chairs. 
It  was  dark  in  the  room,  and  the 
long  row  of  white  keys  gleamed 
across  the  room.  She  closed  the 
cover  with  the  faintest  of  clicks, 
and  her  long  dress  rustled  in  the 
silence. 

After  she  had  left  the  room, 
Owen  crossed  the  room  and  op¬ 
ened  the  cover  again.  They  hadn’t 
told  him  that  his  Uncle  Randall 
was  dying,  and  he  liked  to  look  at 
the  keys,  because  they  reminded 
him  of  the  days  when  his  uncle 
used  to  play  the  piano.  That  was 
before  he  had  gotten  sick,  and  he 
had  to  stay  in  his  bedroom  all  the 
time.  He  would  pound  the  keys 
with  his  short,  thick  fingers,  and 
sing  Owen  songs  like  '"Bawdy 
Bess,”  songs  Owen  at  ten  years 
didn’t  understand,  but  whose  mel¬ 
odies  he  loved  to  whistle  along 
with  the  piano.  The  aunts  would 
always  swoop  into  the  room  and 
stop  Uncle  Randall  whenever  they 
heard  him,  though. 

The  keys  were  covered  over 
again,  now.  Owen  could  see  part 
of  the  piano  from  where  he  was 
sitting  on  the  stairs:  the  rack 
empty  of  even  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  scores  the  aunts  loved  so 
well,  the  bench  pushed  in  tight  so 
that  no  one  could  sit  on  it,  and 
the  top  of  the  piano  covered  with 
old  brown  photographs  of  the 
family.  It  was  summer,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hot,  hazy  weather,  a 
fan  was  blowing  in  the  room,  and 
Owen  could  see  the  tasseled  cloth 
under  the  pictures  sway  limply  in 
the  breeze. 


Above  the  hum  of  the  fan  he 
could  hear  the  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  front  room.  That  was 
where  Uncle  Randall  was,  and 
they  were  saying  the  Hail  Mary 
over  him.  Father  McCrohan  was 
leading  them;  he  had  walked  up 
the  hill  from  the  Church  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  even  though  he 
was  getting  old,  and  the  hill  was 
steep.  His  panama  hat  was  resting 
upside-down  on  the  mantlepiece 
in  the  hall  below,  and  Owen  could 
see  the  dark  sweat  stains  on  the 
brown  leather  lining.  He  had  been 
perspiring  freely  when  he  arrived, 
and  he  had  run  his  limp  handker¬ 
chief  around  his  neck,  and  under 
his  loose  white  collar.  Uncle  Ran¬ 
dall  used  to  say  the  collar  hung 
on  his  thin  neck  like  a  misplaced 
halo.  He  said  blasted  halo  until 
Aunt  Ellen  made  him  stop. 

It  was  very  dark  and  cool  on 
the  stairs.  His  hands  clutched  the 
polished  cherry  spokes  of  the  ban¬ 
nister,  and  when  he  let  go,  there 
were  dark  red  marks  across  his 
palms.  On  the  landing,  where  the 
stairs  turned  down  to  the  left, 
there  was  a  full-length  mirror.  Its 
gold  border  shone  dully  in  the 
gloom,  and,  attracted  by  it,  he 
turned  to  look  at  himself  crouched 
against  the  bannister.  His  white 
shirt  was  too  large  for  him,  and  it 
bunched  together  at  the  collar 
where  Aunt  Amelia  had  pulled  his 
tie  tight.  He  hated  the  wide, 
old-fashioned  tie  with  its  dull, 
wine-colored  pattern,  and  for  a 
moment  he  remembered  with 
pleasure  how  he  and  Uncle  Randall 
had  taken  the  scissors  and  cut 
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down  one  of  his  other  wide  ties 
into  a  narrow  one.  Aunt  Ellen  had 
said  it  looked  horrible ,  with  the 
threads  unraveling  all  along  the 
edges,  but  he  had  worn  it  with 
pride  until  it  was  ready  to  fall 
apart. 

His  light  brown  hair  was  all 
mussed.  He  thought  for  a  moment 
that  he  should  go  upstairs  and 
comb  it,  since  they  might  call  him 
downstairs  again  so  that  Mrs.  Pet¬ 
tigrew  and  all  the  others  could 
slobber  over  him  once  more  before 
they  left.  We  all  feel  so  sorry  for 
you,  Owen,  Mrs.  Pettigrew  had 
said,  her  big  lower  lip  quivering 
and  tears  streaking  her  make-up: 
he  was  so  wonderful  to  you, 
Owen. 

But  combing  his  hair  again 
meant  going  into  Uncle  Randall’s 
room,  since  the  aunts  had  told  him 
not  to  dirty  up  the  washbowl 
in  the  bathroom.  Some  of  the 
mourners  might  have  to  come  up¬ 
stairs,  and  Aunt  Amelia  had 
scrubbed  it  with  Babo  that  day. 
And  he  didn’t  want  to  go  into 
Uncle  Randall’s  room.  The  door 
was  closed,  and  he  knew  that  it 
wouldn’t  seem  the  same  anymore. 
Soon  the  aunts  would  take  down 
the  pictures  of  the  ships  on  which 
Uncle  Randall  had  sailed,  close  up 
his  messy  old  roll-top  desk  with 
the  shrunken  head  perched  on  the 
ink  stand,  throw  away  the  little 
letter-opener  made  from  a  Jap¬ 
anese  dagger,  and  all  the  other 
things  he  had  collected  all  over 
the  world.  Then  the  room  would 
be  the  aunts’  again,  just  as  he  felt 
the  covered  piano  was  now.  Per¬ 


haps  when  you  die,  he  thought, 
you  don’t  really  go  away;  things 
go  away  from  you.  Maybe  Uncle 
Randall  is  still  there,  and  they’re 
just  taking  all  his  things  away  so 
it  looks  as  if  he’s  gone.  After  all, 
he  didn’t  get  to  finish  the  rug. 

The  rug!  Figure  and  reflection 
turned  together,  the  white  shirt 
a  flash  in  the  gloom,  the  dark 
brown  eyes  turned  towards  the 
door  to  his  uncle’s  room.  I  wonder 
if  they  will  take  away  the  rug,  he 
thought.  "They  can’t  take  away 
the  rug,”  he  said  out  loud. 

Startled  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice,  he  paused.  The  drone 
of  the,  Hail  Mary  continued  from 
the  front  room:  first  the  mumbled 
words  by  Father  McCrohan,  then 
the  unevenly  murmured  words  of 
the  response.  He  could  picture  the 
aunts  kneeling  there,  Ellen  lean¬ 
ing  back  for  support  against  one 
of  the  benches  provided  by  the 
undertaker,  blowing  her  reddened 
nose  between  responses,  Amelia 
primly  erect  without  any  support, 
but  swaying  gently  as  she  always 
did  in  Church. 

But  they  would  take  away  the 
rug.  He  climbed  the  remaining 
stairs  and  paused  before  the  door 
of  his  uncle’s  room,  as  he  had  done 
so  many  times  before.  He  could 
almost  believe  that  Uncle  Randall 
was  still  inside,  not  downstairs, 
and  that  if  he  knocked,  his  uncle’s 
usual  reply  would  come  muffled 
through  the  door:  Captain’s  on 
the  Bridge;  come  in,  come  in.  And 
when  he  entered,  he  would  find 
his  uncle  perhaps  sitting  in  his  big 
yellow  chair  by  the  window,  look- 
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ing  out  over  Boston  to  the  sea.  He 
sat  there  many  days,  silent  and 
unmoving,  and  when  Owen  some¬ 
times  would  look  up  from  the 
front  lawn  below,  he  could  see  his 
uncle’s  thin,  wasted  face  in  the 
gray  square  of  the  window.  Or 
perhaps  he  would  be  sitting  on  the 
floor  humming  to  himself,  and 
working  on  his  rug.  It  always 
made  Owen  very  happy  when 
Uncle  Randall  worked  on  the  rug, 
because  he  was  able  to  help  too, 
and  together  they  watched  it 
grow  larger  and  larger.  Uncle 
Randall  called  it  a  braided  rug; 
the  aunts  just  snorted,  and  called 
it  a  waste  of  good  rags.  Owen 
knew  they  would  get  rid  of  it. 

He  opened  the  door  quietly. 
The  shades  were  drawn  and  the 
room  seemed  musty.  The  rug  still 
lay  unfinished  on  the  floor,  but  its 
bright  colors  were  dimmed  by  the 
somber  lighting.  Uncle  Randall 
had  collected  woolen  cloth  on  all 
his  trips  around  the  world,  all  dif¬ 
ferent  colors,  and  all  bright.  And 
then  when  he  had  given  up  sail¬ 
ing,  and  come  to  live  with  his 
sisters,  he  had  brought  the  collec¬ 
tion  with  him  to  help  pass  the 
time  away.  He  and  Owen  had 
braided  the  cloth  into  long  strips 
day  by  day,  and  when  they  had 
enough,  he  sat  down  cross-legged 
on  the  floor  in  one  corner  and  be¬ 
gan  to  slowly  sew  the  strips  to¬ 
gether.  He  laughed  when  Amelia 
and  Ellen  told  him  that  rugs  just 
weren’t  done  that  way,  and  of¬ 
fered  him  the  use  of  one  of  their 
small  frames.  He  wasn’t  making  a 
square  rug,  he  said,  or  a  small  one 


either.  He  was  making  a  big  oval 
rug  to  cover  the  whole  room,  and 
he  was  going  to  make  it  right  on 
the  floor.  Ellen  said  it  would  be 
lumpy  and  all  out  of  shape.  And 
he  didn’t  have  any  color  scheme  or 
pattern;  all  he  had  was  a  maze 
of  bright  colors.  Uncle  Randall 
grinned  and  said  he  liked  bright- 
colored  mazes,  and  Aunt  Ellen 
swooshed  out  of  the  room. 

Owen  crouched  down  by  the 
rug.  He  tried  to  imagine  Uncle 
Randall  there  with  him:  the  shine 
of  the  overhead  light  on  his  bald 
spot,  the  wrinkled  forehead,  lips 
pressed  together  as  he  bent  over 
his  work.  But  he  couldn’t.  He  re¬ 
membered  when  he  and  Uncle 
Randall  talked  about  death  once 
while  they  were  working  on  the 
rug.  It  was  right  after  Aunt  Ame¬ 
lia  had  complained  about  how  un¬ 
tidy  the  cluttered  desk  was.  When 
she  left  the  room  Owen  turned  to 
him. 

What  are  they  always  saying 
things  like  that  for? 

I  don’t  listen  to  them,  Uncle 
Randall  murmured.  They  want 
me  to  do  everything  the  way  they 
do,  Owen.  But  the  only  thing  I’ll 
ever  do  just  as  they  want  is  die. 

Die? 

The  Grim  Reaper  will  come  for 
me  sooner  or  later,  Owen.  He’s 
waiting  for  me,  old  gray  cloak 
and  rusty  sword,  and  bare  feet  so 
you  can’t  hear  him  sneaking  up 
behind  you. 

The  Grin  Reaper?  said  Owen. 
Who’s  that? 

Grim,  Owen,  not  Grin.  It’s  just 
a  figure  we  use  for  death.  When 
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people  die,  we  say  the  Grim  Reap¬ 
er  has  come  for  them. 

Like  my  mother  and  father? 

Like  your  mother  and  father. 
Usually  he  waits  until  people  are 
old  like  me.  But  he  took  them 
early.  You  don’t  remember  them, 
do  you? 

No,  Owen  said,  and  he  couldn’t 
imagine  people  like  his  parents 
dying,  or  Uncle  Randall  either. 

He  won’t  come  for  me  for  a 
long  time,  his  uncle  said.  He’s  got 
to  wait  until  I  finish  the  rug, 
Owen.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Pen¬ 
elope? 

No. 

She  was  a  Greek  woman  who 
didn’t  want  to  get  married.  So 
she  told  her  suitors  that  she  would 
marry  only  when  she  had  finished 
weaving  the  piece  of  cloth  she  was 
working  on.  At  night  she  would 
unravel  what  she  did  during  the 
day. 

Are  you  going  to  do  that? 

I  don’t  know  yet.  It  all  depends 
on  how  long  I  want  to  live,  I 
guess.  But  dying’s  not  so  bad, 
Owen.  Do  you  know  why  they 
call  people  who  bury  you  under¬ 
takers?  Where  do  they  put  you? 

In  the  ground? 

Sure.  But  I  like  to  think  they 
fool  people  when  they  put  you  in 
the  ground.  You  see  that  tree  out 
there?  he  said,  pointing  to  a  bare 
maple  in  the  October  yard.  You 
see  that  maple,  Owen?  Think  for 
a  moment:  don’t  those  branches 
look  just  big  roots? 

Yes. 

Well,  I  like  to  think  that  trees 
have  two  ends,  Owen.  Maybe  on 


the  other  end  of  that  maple  is 
another  tree  sticking  up  on  the 
other  side  of  someplace.  And 
when  undertakers  put  you  in  the 
ground,  they  sort  of  just  push  you 
up  on  the  other  side. 

Will  you  meet  my  mother  and 
father? 

Sure.  I’ll  tell  them  you’re  hap¬ 
py,  too. 

I  won’t  be  happy  if  you  go 
away. 

I  won’t  really  be  gone,  Owen. 
The  Grim  Reaper  and  I  will  be 
playing  cards  somewhere,  and 
watching  you. 

Owen  could  remember  the  con¬ 
versation  well.  But  now  the  room 
seemed  stuffy  and  too  still,  and  he 
felt  his  uncle  was  not  there.  He 
closed  the  door,  and  moved  back 
to  his  position  by  the  bannister. 
The  mourners  were  leaving  down¬ 
stairs,  and  when  the  last  of  them 
shuffled  out  on  the  porch,  Ellen 
went  back  into  the  front  room, 
Amelia  turned  and  started  up  the 
stairs.  He  sat  unmoving.  Her  gray 
eyes  turned  up  towards  him  sud¬ 
denly.  They  were  red  and  watery  - 
looking. 

"Owen!  Is  this  where  you’ve 
been  all  this  time?” 

"Yes.  I  didn’t  want  to  come 
down.” 

"You  should  have  joined  in  the 
rosary,  dear.  For  your  Uncle  Ran¬ 
dall.” 

"I  know.  Are  you  going  to 
move  the  things  in  his  room?” 

"Someday,  perhaps.  We  can 
make  it  into  your  room,  Owen.” 

"I  want  it  just  the  way  it  is.  I 
want  to  work  on  the  rug.” 
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"Why,  Owen?” 

"Because  Uncle  Randall  was. 
He  said  the  Grim  Reaper  would 
wait  until  he  was  finished.” 

"The  Grim  Reaper/’  she  said. 
"Is  that  what  he’s  been  telling  you 
about?” 

"Yes.” 

"You  must  get  used  to  the  idea 
of  death,  Owen.  Your  Uncle  is 
gone.  Death  will  take  all  of  us 
someday,  just  as  it  took  your 
mommy  and  daddy  and  Uncle 
Randall.  You  wait  here,  Owen.  I’ll 
be  right  down,  and  we’ll  go  in  and 
visit  Uncle  Randall’s  body.” 


"He’s  upstairs  in  his  room. 
Working  on  the  rug.  He’s  not 
really  dead.” 

"Owen!  You  know  he’s  dead, 
dear.  He’s  lying  down  in  the  front 
room,  and  soon  they’ll  bury  him. 
We  must  all  get  used  to  the  idea.” 

Aunt  Amelia  rustled  up  the 
stairs.  Owen  sat  quiet  and  unmov¬ 
ing.  He  would  never  die,  he 
thought,  looking  at  himself  in  the 
gold-fringed  mirror,  but  even  as 
he  was  thinking  it,  his  eyes  were 
straining  into  the  gloom  behind 
him,  looking,  looking. 
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Ictus 


Wind,  strike  the  trees  as  a  lute. 

Moon,  illumine  this  arbor  colony 

And  in  me  instill  the  waters  of  the  night; 

Silent,  low,  passive  and  possessed. 

— John  Mungovan 
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